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ON MT. SAN JACINTO. 


Sey fil: San Gorgonio Pass—that natural gateway from 


the Yuma desert to the fertile valleys of Southern 
California — divides the ranges of San Bernardino 
and San Jacinto, and is remarkable for its low alti 
tude. That part of it between the San Bernardino 
range on the one hand, and Mt. San Jacinto on 
the other, is at its summit only 2700 feet above the 


sea. It isa flat, straight and narrow way — only a 








few miles in breadth at its widest part. 
At its eastern extreme its altitude is little more than 1ooo feet — and 
side Mt. ‘‘ Greyback,’’ 11,725 feet high, crowds his red 


yet on the one Py 
foot-hills close to the sands, while San Jacinto, opposite, rises within ten 


miles, nearly 10,000 feet above his immediate base. Only a few miles 
from the foot of the mountain, the desert is actually below sea level. 

The pedestrian, therefore, who struggles from Whitewater station 
through the flat sands of the Pass, in the face of a tropical wind, may 
see snow-streaked peaks close by, looking invitingly down on him. 


If he accepts their challenge, he will not have gone far toward San 


Jacinto mountain before he comes upon the last traces of a hundred 


mountain streams, disappearing in the sands — unable, though they have 


joined their waters, to slake the great thirst of the desert. Following 


up the course of the stream, which increases in size as he advances, he 
will come, after a little, to the edge of a great field of boulders, lying 
between the spurs of the mountain— mute records of the ponderous 
activities of remote ages. In the edge of the boulder-field, his reflections 
upon the earth's long, long story will be interrupted as he comes to a 
little house, overshadowed by a great boulder, thirty feet high, so cracked 
as to form a series of caves which have been cleverly adapted as a 
part of the unique dwelling. A live-oak growing at the arch of one of 
the caves relieves the ruggedness of its walls. A noisy brook, diverted 
from the creek, tumbles over the rocks near by. 


Miustrated from 


photos by the author 
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From the veranda one sees (at the left, close at hand, and at the right 
a mile or more away) low, rocky spurs of the mountain enclosing the 
boulder-field, which broadens with a gentle slope from the angles of the 
lower peaks to the level of the white sands of the Pass—beyond which 
the San Bernardino range unrolls in one great panorama its barren, 
brown foot-hills, timbered mountains, and snow-crowned peaks. 

Late in an afternoon of June I arrived at this hospitable mountain 
home, ‘‘ La Cueva,’’ after a long walk across the sands in the face of a 
hot, cutting wind. The camera slung across my shoulders revealed to 
my host the purpose of my visit ; and as the evening deepened into night 
we planned our attacks on the fortressed peaks behind us. 

Refreshed by sound sleep in the open air, we were on our way across 
the boulder-field toward the cafions while the early morning rays were 
still rose-colored and mild. As we approached the nearer peaks the out- 
look became more impressive. To the mountain-climber who has 
observed how low peaks screen higher ones behind them, it will be 
suggestive to read that the snow-streaked summit, 10,967 feet high, 
now only six or seven miles away, horizontally measured, was in full view 
despite the presence of inferior peaks between. The amateur photo- 
grapher will gain some idea of the abruptness of the rise when he is told 
that only with difficulty were sky lines introduced in vertical general views. 

We made our way slowly across the boulders to the line of sycamores 
shading the pools of Falls Creek ; and keeping near its banks we soon 
entered Falls Creek Cafion. Here onthe one side a spur of the mountain 
rises at a very steep grade to about 4000 feet ; on the other, a literal wall 
towers about fifteen hundred feet. A pebble may easily be cast into the 
creek from the crest of the precipice. A mile from its foot the cafion 
terminates suddenly at La Cueva Falls. No good point could be 
reached in its depths for a general view of them. No sky line was 
obtainable, even from the crest of the precipice, since it was necessary 
to tip the camera down to include the whole series in the picture. The 
effect of this was ‘“‘ flatness,’’ so that the true proportions are not 
accurately reproduced. It should be borne in mind that the camera was 
more than a thousand feet above the creek, that the point of view was not 
less than a quarter of a mile from the head of the principal fall, and that 
the total fall pictured is about eight hundred feet. 

These facts being remembered, the view will serve to show the char- 
acter of the cajions of the northern slope of San Jacinto up to an altitude 
of 2,000 to 4,coo feet. In general they are not less ocky and steep than 
the part here shown. Nevertheless they are for a considerable distance 
more easily ascended than the mountain sides between them. In these 
altitudes, greasewood, live-oak, rosewood, sage-brush, and many varieties 
of cactus grow to some extent almost everywhere — quite thickly in 
favoring places. Alders, sycamores and bay trees, grape vines, mosses 
and grasses, flourish along the water courses. Rock wrens (bold little 
fellows) and mountain quail start up from the path of the climber. 
Graceful swallows dart over his head in the cafions, and hawks and 
vultures fly in lazy circles high above him, Swifts and lizards of many 
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sizes and colors look curiously 
at him from the rocks, and dart 
silently away at first suspicion 
of danger. Cicadas join their 
dry, penetrating notes to the 
whistling of the winds, which 
bear to the distended nostrils of 
the climber the fragrance of the 
artemisia. 

In the course of our first day’s 
explorations, we succeeded in 
reaching the basin at the foot of 
the principal fall of the ‘‘ La 
Cueva”’ series. The cliffs form 
a wall around it about 150 feet 


” 





in diameter — complete, except 
the narrow passage where the 
water escapes to make its next 
headlong leap. Three hundred 
feet above this basin, the water, 
plunging over the cliffs, sparkles 





brilliantly in the noonday sun. 
L. A. Eng. Co LA CUEVA FALLS A cool, spray-laden breeze des 
The camera was more than 10 feet above the creek ° = 

und not less than a quarter of a mile from the principal fall, Cends with the water, compel- 
The tutal fall pictured is about S800 feet “ 7 

ling the trees in the mouth of 
the gorge to put out all their branches to leeward. Can you imagine a 
more tempting resting place than by the edge of this rippling pool, 
singing its endless welcome to tumbling waters? 


--— 





A. Eng. Co 
BIGHORN PEAK, AND THE SUMMIT OF SAN JACINTO \IN UNE 
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Four days we explored cajions similar to this one—each rocky and wild 
beyond description, each abounding in shaded pools of crystal water, and 
noisy cascades, and each effectually blocking the climber at last with a 


- 
Beng 





series of great waterfalls. That which has been pictured and a little 
described, is typical of all of the approaches from the San Gorgonio Pass. 
For the first few miles the ascent, though extremely difficult, is less 
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arduous in the cafions than on the slopes of the peaks which separate 
them. Whether one advances in Falls Creek Cajion, or in the cajions of 
Snow Creek and its several forks, one comes sooner or later to an impas- 





in ey: 
~ Fai 4% 


L, A. Eng. Ce DETAIL OF BROKEN-CHAIN FALL 

East Fork of Snow Creek 
sable series of waterfalls. Thence to the higher altitudes one’s course 
will be, now less difficult on the slopes, now again in the cafions. The 
highest point is inaccessible by any of these avenues; and the more 
ambitious climber not content to employ his time in close companionship 
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with the beauties of the lower altitudes, will have to take a very circuit- 
ous route if he makes the ascent from the north. 

One day, while ascending the middle fork of Snow Creek, we came 
upon a barrier at the converging point of four especially precipitous 
cafions. A great boulder choked up the entire space between the walls, 
and divided the creek into two waterfalls, which met again in an emerald 
pool beneath it. We were compelled to turn back here, having traveled 
only about two miles in six hours. Once, being blocked on the mountain 
side, we descended a convenient tree to the cafion again. In another 
place we slid twenty feet over a smooth, sloping ledge, checking and 
changing our course to avoid a plunge into a deep, churning pool, by 
grasping an overhanging branch midway the slide. 





L. A. Eng. Co “THE NEEDLES 


Another day we pushed our way up the Kast Fork of Snow Creek to 
the snow. ‘The manzanita and other brush, half dead, half alive, all 
abattis-like, obstinate and unyielding, increased the difficulties of climb- 
ing ; so that though we started at sunrise, it was two o'clock when we 
reached our destination. As we gained the saddleback of the last ridge 
which lay in our course, the snow-filled cafion was in full view. The 
mercury stood at 98°. We had been climbing— nay, ‘‘shinning’’ is a 
better word — for eight hours ; but who could yield at such a time to a 
sense of fatigue? We pushed on at once to the great drift, and a few 
minutes later we entered the tunnel worn under it by the stream. 
Twenty feet of dripping snow was over our heads, the air about us was 
near the freezing point, and we drank flowing ice water from the creek. 
The tunnel was in most places about ten feet high and fifteen feet wide. 
The eye could not very far penetrate its darkness. 

We were at the base of one of those long columns of snow, stretching 
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for miles down from the summit, which appear as broad, white lines in 
the distance. The barometer indicated 5450 feet— only half-way to the 
summit vertically measured ; a very low altitude for everlasting snow, as 
this is said to be, in a semi-tropical country. The cafion extends, how- 
ever, in a line at right angles to the course of the sun, and its high walls 
shade some part of the snow nearly all day. 

We ascended along the icy pathway a thousand feet or so, to a water- 
fall mysteriously appearing from the snow above — immediately lost to 
view in that below. From the cafion walls, which stood about one 
hundred and fifty feet apart, the snow was melted away a few feet. We 
crept carefully to the edge of this crevice between granite and snow, 
and looked down into the darkness below. We could only guess at the 
depth of the snow. It would average perhaps fifty feet ; in many places 





1 A Eng. € ONE OF THE SNOW-STREAMS 
The base of one of these long columns of snow. stretching for miles down from the summit 
The arch under the snow (the black spot in the central foreground) is 1” feet high 


it was doubtless a hundred feet deep. It was a place to resume the 
reflections suggested by the boulder-field at the foot of the mountain. 
Below were the silent evidences of work done in forgotten ages; here 
the same forces were at work, though feebly. Fresh traces of the winter's 
devastation of snow slides and rolling boulders on the slopes, rocks 
weighing a ton lightly carried on the snow, others freshly broken, as it 
by dynamite, tumbled in great heaps in the bed of the creek—here were 
object-lessons in the making of mountains not readily forgotten. 

From a commanding point near the snow half-way up the mountain, 
we see, as from an upper balcony, the cafion whose creek is fed by the 
snow we have just left. The Pass far below is painted with waving white 
lines traced by springtime rivers. The San Bernardino range beyond 
has grown higher as we have ascended — yet over its crest we view the 
dead yellow-white of the Mojave desert. The spurs of San Jacinto, 
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escaping our attention at first, are now shrunken from their grand pro- 
portions to mere knolls. The slopes above them which from late conflict 
we know to be steep and rocky, look flat and smooth. Near the base of 
the mountains they are almost destitute of vegetation. Farther up, the 
brush becomes thicker and higher, until in the altitudes about us it is 
almost impenetrable. 

Turning from this vast prospect below, we see about us the granite 
cragged peaks seeming to rise almost vertically. A little higher the gray 
granite is darkened by the sombre foliage of the pine forests. Above all, 
the bare ledges and the snow-streaked summit — their challenge still 
before us. 

Not the least of the beauties of the mountain are those of the timbered 
slopes. It required the greater part of a day to reach the dignified pines 
at the northwest of the summit, and we camped for the night in their 
midst. It would here be first observed by those familiar only with East- 
ern forests, that the trees stand far apart, grove-like, affording long vistas, 
broken here and there by rocky hills. There is no undergrowth; but 
for the carpet of brown needles, the great pine cones and dead trees and 
branches scattered about, the ground would be quite bare. But there is 
many a little babbling brook, lined with flowers and mosses and shrubs 
of rare beauty and freshness, and now and then one comes upon a little 
dell of ferns and plants of the richest and brightest green—all the more 
beautiful because the light of the semi-tropic sun is sifted and softened 
in the dark green trees above. We have the soft green of the ferns, in 
place of the white glare of the granite crags; a babbling brook instead 
of aroaring cascade; sweet fragrance of honeysuckles replacing the 
penetrating odors of the sage ; the vistas of pine against the great mass 
of the mountain. 

Overpowering as was my first impression of the mountain as viewed 
from the Pass, the immensity of its masses had grown steadily as we 
ascended to the higher altitudes, At these high observation points the vast 
area of the peaks and cafions which had previously come under observa 
tion receded to its proper place in my idea of San Jacinto as a mere 
fraction of his great whole ; and San Jacinto himself, even though my 
conception of his grandeur had been thus augmented, seemed a slight 
fragment of the far-reaching mountain landscape spread before us when 
we were 8,000 feet up his rugged slopes. Mountains which lie close to 
the Arizona line at the one extreme — the fogs hanging over the Pacific 
at the other, and, between, the vast regiments of blue peaks fading from 
their own azure to that of the sky —broad deserts and white valleys 
dotted here and there with the dark green of the scattered towns. 

Eventually, however, even this enlarged conception proves insufficient 
to fill the mind, which strives to conceive of California as a whole. It 
will be remembered that within her borders there are no less than forty 
five peaks with an altitude of 10,000 feet or more. Only three of these, 
San Antonio, Greyback and San Jacinto, were in the scope of our 
vision. But they were enough. 


Riverside, Cal 

















By Percy 8. Cox, Escondido, Us 
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THE PEPPER TREE. 


BY JULIA BOYN N REEN 
I was a mermaid once, and otherwhere. 
Have you divined it in the winter rain 
With all my branches in the gale astrain 
And blown to utmost length my sea-green hair ? 
Great Neptune, vexed—let me forget the ground ! 
Devised my exile, drave me shingle-ward ; 
And here I fled, irked by the rosy hoard 
Of corals wherewithal my braids were bound. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


OLD LOS ANGELES AND THE PLAZA 


BY MARY M t WMAN 





ie g/O many, even at home, it may be news that the pres- 
ent plaza of the city of Los Angeles is not the origi- 
nal plaza of the pueblo founded in 1781 by the 
humble and much mixed colonists who came up 
from Sonora to carry out the plan of the governor 
It lies next the ground first chosen and used for the 
royal square, and has itself been used for some sixty 
years, so that it is really entitled to that full respect 
which is due the Plaza Real of every Spanish 
American town as the geographical center, and the 
head and heart of the religion, politics and history of the community 














As Prof. J. M. Guinn has well said 


‘‘Neither chance nor accident entered into the selection of the site, the plan or 
the name of Los Angeles. All these had been determined upon years before a colo 
nist had been enlisted to make the settlement . . The Spanish podlador 
(colonist) went where he was sent. He built his pueblo after a plan designated by 
royal reg/amento and decreed by the laws of the Indies. . . « The size of his 
fields and the shape of his house lot were fixed by royal decree. 

The pueblo plan of colonization . was older even than Spain herself. 

The common square in the center of the town, the house lots grouped around it, the 
arable fields and the common pasture lands beyond, appear in the Aryan village, in 
the ancient German mark and in the old Roman presidium. . . This form ot 
colonization was a combination of commercial interests and individual ownership 
Primarily, no doubt, it was adopted for protection against the hostile natives, and 
secondly, for social advantage. It reversed the order of our own Western coloniza 
tion. The town came first, it was the initial point from which the settlement radi 
ated; while with our pioneers the town was an afterthought—a center for the con- 
venience of trade.’’ 


When Don Felipe de Neve, governor of the Californias, decided to 
establish two pueblos in the most fertile portions of his province, he 
made a wise selection of sites—one on the Rio de Guadalupe in the 
north ; another on the Rio de Porciuncula in the south. The former 
pueblo was founded November 29th, 1777, three-fourths of a league 
southeast of the Santa Clara Mission, with nine soldiers from Monterey, 
and fourteen other persons and their families, a total of sixty-six colo- 


* Publications of the Historical Soctety of Southern Caltfornia. 
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nists. It was christened San José de Guadalupe, but with the change 
of the name of the river to San Joaquin, it lost half its own, and is 
known now as San José. 

Governor Neve directed his lieutenant, Capt. Rivera y Moncada, 
to proceed to Sinaloa and Sonora in the lower country, to recruit 
soldiers and colonists for the Missions to be founded on the channel, 
(Santa Barbara and San Buenaventura) and the southern pueblo on the 
Porciuncula. After considerable difficulty in obtaining recruits willing 
to venture into an unknown region, the expedition left Loreto, (Lower 
California) March, 1781, with little more than half of the appointed 
number of settlers, and arrived at San Gabriel the 18th of August. 
Governor Neve issued instructions for founding the Pueblo de Nuestra 
Sefiora, La Reina de Los Angeles, on the 26th of the same month. 





*hoto. by Pierce 
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According to these instructions a spot was selected to dam the 
river, and the dam was built (near where the Buena Vista street bridge 
now is). A ditch was made to irrigate as much land as possible; the 
pueblo site was chosen within sight of the fields but on higher ground ; 
and here the plaza was the starting-point. Says Prof. Guinn [767d] : 


The old plaza was a parallelogram 100 varas* in length by 75 in breadth 
It was laid out with its corners facing the cardinal points ot the compass, and with its 
streets running at right angles to each of its four sides, so that no street would be 
swept by the wind. Two streets, each 10 varas wide, opened out on the longer sides 
and three on each of the shorter sides. Upon three sides of the plaza were the house 
lots, 20 x 40 varas each, fronting on the square. One-half the remaining side 
was reserved for a guard-house. a town-house and a public granary Around 
the embryo town, a few years later, was built an adobe wall—not so much, perhaps 
for protection from foreign invasion as from domestic intrusion. It was easier to wall 
in the town than to fence the cattle and the goats that pastured outside. 

The area of » pueblo, under Spanish rule, was four square leagues, or about 17,770 
acres. The pueblo lands were divided into solares (house lots), suerfes (fields for 
planting), dulconeteumatie pasture lands), ¢/idos (commons), propros (lands rented o1 
leased), realengas (royal lands).’’ 


*Spanish yards. The vara is 33 inches 
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Each man drew by lot two swerfes* or planting-fields. These were 
200 varas square. The colonists numbered 44 (not 46 as is often stated). 
Nine of these were heads of families ; and each paterfamilias had heen 
furnished, at the expense of the royal treasury, with a pair each of 
oxen, mules, mares, sheep, goats and cows, one calf, one ass, one horse, 
and the necessary branding-irons. To the colony were also furnished 
the tools for cart-making. 

Within a year the founders had replaced their first jaca/es (huts of 
chinked palisade) with comfortable adobe houses roofed with drea, 
hauled in carts of their own construction from the spring west of town. 
The first church—a mere chapel 25 x 30 feet—was begun in i784, and 
finished in five years. A Franciscan friar from San Gabriel came to say 
mass on Sundays and holidays. It stood between Buena Vista and New 
High streets, fronting on the old plaza. The present church was begun 
in 1814, and finished in 1822. It was enlarged and restored in 1862 under 
the pastorate of Father Blas Raho. 

September 14, 1781, the plaza was solemnly dedicated with mass by 
a fraile from San Gabriel ; with salvos of musketry ; and with a proces 
sion which circled the plaza, bearing a cross, the standard of Spain and 
the image of Our Lady. The plaza and the so/ares were blessed, and 
it is said that Governor Neve made a speech—the first in Los Angeles. 

Time and the changes of latter years have obliterated most of the 
original boundaries, though the outlines of the old first church can still 
be traced, As to the exact location of the first plaza, Prof. Guinn says 

Its southeast corner would coincide with what is now the northeast corner of 
Marchessault and upper-Main streets. From the northeast corner of these streets 
draw a line northwest one hundred varas (275 feet)—this line would continue the 
easterly line of the old plaza. On this construct a parallelogram with its opposite or 
westerly side one hundred varas in length and its northerly and southerly sides one 
hundred varas each 

The principal church of a Spanish-American town must front on the 
plaza; and the building of the second church of Our Lady in a more 
favorable site is undoubtedly what led to the abandonment of the old 
plaza and the adoption of the present one. The latter was dedicated 
as the Plaza about 1835, though it had been to all intents of public use 
the plaza, ever since the completion of the church in 1822. Los An- 
geles ceased to be a pueblo and became a city May 23, 1835 

The city has ranged in official size from over 100 square miles to the 
present 28 (four square Spanish leagues); but the plaza has not varied 
under the new régime. In 1868 a lease by the city gave the Los Angeles 
Water Company ten inches of water from the river at a rental of $1500 
per annum ; but within the year allowed an annual rebate of $1100 on 
condition that the company maintain grass and trees in the plaza, and 
erect a monument there. The monument has thus far failed to ma 
terialize ; but the other conditions have been carried out. The four 
great rubber trees, the enormous camphor tree, and the many other 


* Really a nicknaine. Suerte is the Spanish word for ‘ chance,’’ or “ drawing 
by lot.”’ 


+ Guinn, thid 
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shrubs and plants, make the little park a pleasure to the eye of every 
passer, and fitly brighten the historic spot about which the romance of 
old Los Angeles clusters. 


Los Angeles, Ca 


IN EXILE. 


Northward, a white cliff falling down, 
Touches the shore’s soft shining brown, 
Up whose vain slope, in moon-set rhyme, 
The clamoring tides forever climb 


Southward, a point far out to sea 
Curves a warm shoulder, tenderly 
And little waves run laughing in 
For shelter when the winds begin 


Comely dividing land from land, 
Slender the eucalypti stand ; 

\s virgin ladies, shy and straight, 
Unite them in a lone estate 


Fronting the ocean's sapphire swell 
Uplifts the mountain’s parallel, 
Where daily gold and morning mist 
Fuse slowly into amethyst. 


* * x * 


Remembering (to bear to be 

So comforted apart from thee ! 

O sea, and sky, and shore, refrain- 
Or break this aching heart again ! 


Santa Barbara 
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THE WIND AND THE HOLLY-TREE. 


BY BLANCHE RA 
The wind came singing, singing, 
Through all the holly-tree ; 
I listened, and I listened— 
’*Twas an old song to me. 


So long ago I heard it 
Upon a winter's night 
When the snow was heaped, 
And the moon was bright. 


I did not think to hear it, 
In this summer land— 

I listened, and I listened, 
Tears fell upon my hand. 


Avalon, Catalina Island. Cal 


THE COAHUIA FOOD-GETTER 


BY Avi BARROWS 


4 FEW months ago I sat one evening in the Coahuia 
}/ valley and watched an old Indian woman prepare 
| her evening meal. Between her knees, as she sat 
on the ground, she held her basket-mortar, and 

with the heavy pestle, used with both hands, she 
ground to a beautiful fineness her wheat and chta 
a seed. Occasionally she threw in a handful of grain 
and a little additional chia; and at last, to reduce it very fine, a few 


spoonsful of iron-pyrites picked by her patient fingers out of the sandy 





creek bottom. 

Her head was covered with a conical basket-hat or yusu-wal, and her 
grizzled hair, abundant as when ske was a maiden, waved about her 
neck in the soft evening breeze. Her wide chin was tatooed with pretty, 
wavy lines running downward from the lower lip; a design drawn first 
with charcoal paint and then pricked in forever with a cactus thorn. 

Between the pauses in her work she laughed and chatted with cheer, 
good nature, and stirred a mess of wild elderberries stewing in an earthen 
olla over the fire. 

Against the background of the brush jaca/ that contained her belong- 
ings, her bed, and her supply of food, she formed a perfect picture of the 
comfortable side of savage life that is half indolence, half industry. 

The dark mountains about her, the rocky little valley in which was 
her home, the white, arid desert below, had afforded her all her living. 
She had but to throw her great packing basket over her back and ex- 
plore cafion or plain to return with it full. 

Here among these Indians, as almost everywhere in savage life, 
woman is the industrial member of the household, the manufacture 


and the food-getter. 
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Early in the morning, as the first rays of sunshine strike the pines on 
the top of Coahuia mountain, little wreaths of smoke begin to ascend 
from the silent jaca/es; and a woman with a great earthen o//a on her 
back comes noiselessly down the hill to the rock-walled spring for water 
And from another lowly home an old woman starts out over the brushy 
hills followed closely by a big, gaunt dog. She has gone to gather a 
breakfast for her family, and in an hour or two she comes back over the 
dim trail with her basket full. Perhaps she has found a mess of elder- 
berries which will make a sweet sauce ; or a lot of green, sticky pods 
from the dry stalk of the yucca palm to be roasted among the coals. Or 
perhaps she has taken with her her yi-kow-a-pic or seed fan, woven of 
willow wands and rawhide and shaped like a light tennis racket, and 
with this has beaten her basket full of seeds, sémat (chia) or d-st/ or dk- 
lo-kal, beautiful masses of brown, red or grey, nutritive beyond belief, 


and easily ground and sifted into a fine meal. 





A COAHUIA THRESHING Photo. by D. P. Barrows 
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Whatever season it is, she never returns empty handed. Her patient 
search, her knowledge of every plant and its locality reward her with 
abundant food 

In that hard and trying country about the desert, everything that pur- 
poses to survive must be adapted for abundant reproduction. Every 
plant literally runs to seed. We find no luscious fruits, pulpy, juicy 
masses of sweetness, but only little withered bags of skin, filled with 
quantities of seeds, hanging from some dry and leafless stalk ; or huge, 
disproportionate pits, surrounded by juiceless pulp. But the Coahuia food- 
getter is unbaffied. She beats the seeds from the stony fruits and 
pounds them up into flour. She casts aside the deceitful pulp of the 
wild plum and cherry and saves the pit. This she grinds in her wonder- 
ful mill ; and if it is bitter and unpalatable, she drains away its bitter- 
ness with water. For this purpose she has ready a wide willow basket 
filled with sand, smoothed into a concaye surface. On this the meal is 
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piled and the water is poured through. Sometimes a hole, scooped in a 
sand-bed on the creek bottom, suffices. 

Acorns from many different species of oaks are sweetened in this way 

These products were not made for food. Many are to the taste so 
harsh as to taint the flesh of the birds that feed upon them. But the 
cunning of savage woman has evercome Nature’s niggardliness. 

The pine cones, too, yield their oily nuts. At Santa Rosa village, 
high among the pines on Torres mountain, a great harvest of these can 
be gathered. 

But the foods that come from the desert fairly amaze us. The charac- 
teristic plants of the sandy Southwest are the mesquite and the mescal 

The mesquite has at least two bean-bearing varieties, the algaroba or 
honey mesquite and the screwbean. 
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Union Eng. Co COAHUIAS WINNOWING WHEAT Photo by Herve Friend 


The mesquite sometimes grows to the height of a tree, and from its 
prickly branches centals of pods can be gathered. The white expanse 
of Coyote cajion is dotted with trees bearing food for an army. The 
beans are dried and then pounded into flour. 

But the mescal is the wonder of the desert. It first appears above 
the sand as a round ‘cabbage head’’ of succulent layers; it finally 
shoots up a stalk, sappy with sugared juice, and from this stalk break 
out clusters of gorgeous, yellow blossoms. Every part of this wonderful 
plant yields food. The cabbage head and stalks are roasted in a pit of 
hot stones and will then keep for a year or two; dark pieces of sweet, 
fibrous food. The blossoms are picked when in full bloom, are boiled 
and dried and kept for future use. The fibres beaten from the spines 
are woven into twenty useful articles, ropes, cordage, brooms, sandals, 
and saddle mats. From the sugary head may be distilled a fiery brandy, 
and fermented a wine, the mesca/ and pulgue of Mexico, 
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Union Eng. ( RINDING N THE METATE Photo by D. P. Barrows 


And so it is a wonderful thing to see how all independent of civilized 
wants is savage man. Nature forbidding and untilled is made to give 
him ali he needs. 

Over these dark, volcanic mountains roam prospectors, the much 
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slandered ‘ grub-stakers ’’ of the Great American Desert. Their fare is 
bacon, beans and coffee, uninterruptedly day after day. Had they but 
the patience and wisdom of the Coahuia, whose hunting grounds they 
have invaded, they might occasionally vary that dreadful fare with a 
mess of sweet sauce or a head of mescal. 

An atole of mesquite bean or plum-pit meal would be a not indifferent 
dish. 

One thing, however, the prospector has been wise enough to borrow 
from the Indian, and that is chia. A handful of this seed mixed with a 
little bag of parched, pounded wheat and a spoonful of sugar makes 
pinole, the best companion that desert traveler ever had. A pinch of 
pinole will sweeten a cupful of hot alkali water and nourish better than 
gruel. 

The desert, however, with all its haunting, mysterious charm and its 
delusive veins of gold is not the place for the white man. God made it 
for the Apache and the Shoshone. 


Columbia College, N.Y 


WACHTEL AND HIS WORK. 


F not an imposing, yet always an interesting, figure 
among Southwestern artists is Elmer Wachtel, of 
Los Angeles. Without the creative vigor of some 
of his contemporaries, he shows, more than most, 
that certain touch which depends upon the intimate 
artistic temperament. That ‘“feeling’’ is part not 
only of his work but of himself. In his chosen line 
he works, to an unusual degree, ‘‘ with expression.’’ He is also that 
somewhat rare growth, a modest painter; an artist who does not get 

















intoxicated with self. 

The individuality of the artist determines the word which nature will 
speak through him. Not only in his choice of subject, but in his own 
peculiar way of seeing the subject, is the individuality distinguished. A 
superficial observer is apt to think that one view must be right, and that 
all other views are more or less failures to come up to a standard. There 
could be no greater mistake. For nature is infinite as the variety of 
men’s minds, and he who paints in sincerity must of necessity give us 
something that no other could give. Only when a painter neglects 
nature in the effort to imitate some other man’s work—to follow a con- 
vention with which he thinks the public is pleased—or, on the other 
hand, to invent something as startling as somebody else has produced- 
then will his art ring false. 

There are aspects of the California landscape which find a sensitive 
interpreter in Mr. Wachtel. His range of subject is not wide; to him, 
practically, landscape is the only art, and he throws himself into it with 
a whole-hearted enthusiasm. Within this limit, he allows himself the 
greatest variety. Upon the walls of his studio we see the ‘‘dry wash”’ 
of Southern California, with its hot sand and gray and rust-colored 
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weeds; an autumn sky, exquisite in the drawing and movement of 
broken and flying cloud-forms; a gray day near the coast, with pale 
sand-dunes and sombre trees; the brown slope of a hill, subtly modeled 
against a purple distance and warm twilight sky ; or a venerable Mission 
warm with the benediction of the setting sun. 

His favorite medium appears to be water-color — perhaps for its quick 
and intimate adaptability to the rendering of impressions —somewhat 
like his favorite musical instrument, the violin. Although somewhat 
impatient of the heavier medium of oil, Mr. Wachtel has painted some 
canvases which are strong in handling and both frank and agreeable in 
color. For instance, his cliffs at San Juan. Another marine, a lovely 
bit of twilight sea, with the curled gray-white crest of the breaker just 
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falling along the shore, is fine in sentiment. Mr. Wachtel’s treatment 
of the ocean is excellent. No carved waves and cauliflower foam dis- 
figure his canvas. The strength and swing of heavy moving water—the 
silken surface of the tide with its many reflections — the melting of the 
foam upon the sand —all are expressed with a freedom that proves an 
intimate love of the sea. 

Mr. Wachtel was born in Baltimore in 1863, and rounded his first 
twelve years there. His first stage westward was to Harper's Ferry, his 
second to Illinois ; and finally in 1883 he came to Los Angeles. His first 
bent was musical, and ever since he came to California he has studied 
the violin seriously, and to good purpose. His unusual proficiency with 
this instrument brought him in 1887 into companionship with a little 
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L A. Eng. Co JUST BELOW THE FOOTHILLS Painting by Elmer Wacht 


circle of artists then organizing an evening life-class ; and these associa- 
tions unconsciously led to his adoption of the brush. Growing in 
enthusiasm, he continued the study of landscape in black and white for 
a couple of years ; and then entered upon a season of hard work in the 
Art Students’ League, New York. Atter his return to Los Angeles he 
opened a studio; and since then has studied the landscape of Southern 
California earnestly and effectively, besides spending a summer in and 
about San Francisco. His first illustrative work was for the now defunct 
Californian, by far the handsomest magazine that had ever been pub 
lished on the Coast. He has exhibited in the New York Water Color 
Society, the San Francisco Art Association, and the Midwinter Fair 
and his paintings are valued by a growing public. His pen-and-ink 
work is pleasantly familiar to readers of this magazine — particularly in 
the department heads, which have attracted wide attention 


A HEDGE OF LA FRANCE ROSES. 


BY NANCY K FOSTER 


Roses of France, how beautiful you are ! 
Warm is your color as the glowing cheeks 

Of my belovéd. Vainly would I seek 
’Mongst India’s webs your texture to compare 
Opulent hearts, large, generous and rare — 
Radiant La France ! — not fragile, slender, sleek 
As Gold of Ophir or Safrano meek — 
Perchance of long ago Love's chosen flower ! 
Gazing on you, old days of war and might, 
Of prowess, chivalry in sunny France, 

Of Courts of Love, gay tournament and dance 
Return once more. Chansons and virelay 

To lady sung by troubadour or knight, 

Are in your honied scent breathed forth alway 


Los Angeles, Cal 











S to the little band of colonists who founded the 
town of Our Lady of the Angels, it was a motley 
assortment in blood and nationality. The Spanish- 
speaking Angelefios of today trace their ancestry 
not to these, but to the highbred Castilians and 
Mexicans who came later; otherwise they would 
not be so justly proud of their lineage. The names 





recorded in the old annals are as follows: 

José de Lara, 50 years old, Indian wife and three children, 

José Antonio Navarro, mestizo, 40 years, mulatto wife and six children, 

Antonio Mesa, negro, 38, mulatto wife and two children. 

Antonio Villacencio, Spaniard, 30 years, Indian wife and one child 

José Vanegas, Indian, 28 years, Indian wife and one child, 

Alejandro Rosas, Indian, 19 years, coyote [Indian half-breed] wife 

Pablo Rodriguez, Indian, 25 years, Indian wife, one child 

Manuel Camero, mulatto and mulatto wife. 

Luis Quintero, negro, 55 years, wife and five children 

José Moreno and wife, both mulattos 

Antonio Mirando, chino, 50 years, one child 

The last named was not a Chinaman, as is often stated, but probably 
the offspring of an Indian mother and a father of mixed Spanish and 
negro blood 

fHE NAME OF THE CITS 

Concerning the name of the pueblo and river, Rev. Joachim Adam, V.G., 
in a paper read before the Historical Society of Southern California 
several years ago, said: ‘‘ The name Jos Angeles is probably derived 
from the fact that the expedition by land, in search of the harbor of 
Monterey, passed through this place on the 2nd of August, 1769, a day 
when the Franciscan missionaries celebrate the feast of Nuestra Sefiora 
de Los Angeles—Our Lady of the Angels’) This expedition by land left 
San Diego July 14, 1769, and reached here on the first of August, when 
they killed for the first time some derrendos or antelope. On the second, 
they saw a large stream with much good land which they called Por- 
ziuncula, on account of commencing on that day the jubilee called 
Porziuncula, granted to St. Francis while praying in the little church of 
Our Lady of the Angels, near Assisi, in Italy, commonly called Della 
Porziuncula from a hamlet of that name near by.”’ 
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THE MADNESS OF THE RECTOR. 


BY RACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


OSSIBLY if any other room in the house had been given him, it 
might have been averted. The rooms on the south and west 
looked upon the lawn and the sweep of shaded avenue. Mrs. 
Vandyne and Miss Vandyne kept the shades drawn there to shut 

out the intrusive California sunlight. Gertrude’s room looked only 

into the rose garden, a step away. But the Rector’s looked 
straight up the arroyo valley to the mountains beyond, across an 
intervening stretch of white and green. Over that white and green 
the sun went smiting daily, and first it struck in snow and flame 


and then it went, purple and gray, up to the silver chaparral of the 
hills. Then when the sun had finished in gold, the moon began all over 
again in silver. 

Day by day and night after night it lay before him—that sea of lilies ; 
and he was fresh from sights and sounds of an Eastern city. When that 
East sent its favorite young apostle, immaculate of life, impeccable of 
doctrine, irreproachable of character, and broken in body and nerve, to 
the kindlier climate, the East felt that it did a magnanimously handsome 
thing by the West. Young in years, he had already plucked the honors, 
collegiate, social, ecclesiastic; withheld on the threshold of celibate 
priesthood only by an insufficiency of lung remaining to pronounce new 
vows. 

‘* He will die a bishop,’’ was the fond prediction of many, ‘‘ unless he 
dies before 

Mile after mile across the plains and prairies, he leaned a pallid brow 
from the car window and drank the West like wine. Then, while the 
bright rainless or rainy sun-shot days of a brief winter fled past, he in 
haled the mesa and the mountains, and that strong vintage went to his 
head. They should have known better than to set that view before him. 

An old restlessness attacked him. He got back his collegiate skill in 
making a soft exit from a window ; and, night after night on the mesa, 
his boy love for a green pillow. An ecclesiastical silence guarded these 
re-acquisitions. But nothing could hide the new color of his cheek. It 
was deep with a second tint now, this Easter morning, as from the piazza 
below he caught the voice which, harmonizing admirably with the pitch 
of New York, formed here an insistent discord, and which one of those 
happy chances, accountable for so much in life, had brought here con 
temporaneously with its beloved rector. 

“Yes, he looks like another being,’’ said the voice with a parasol over 
it. ‘‘ We shall all be returning to civilization soon. I did hope it would 
be in time for today. Nothing is like one’s own parish on Easter ; and 
if we feel it, how much more must the dear Rector. Fancy, Emily, 
here they use bread for the wafer at the Sacrament.’ 

A deep sigh, penetrating dimly through the environment of shawls, 
dark glasses and sunshades, in which the newly-arrived was taking her 
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California discreetly, was cut short by a sharper breeze, betokening the 
east wind of Boston. 

‘*You may take that tone if you like, Clara, but the Rubric says dis- 
tinctly dread, and nothing would induce me to let one of those wafers 
pass my lips.” 

** But, Aunt Sophronia, zodod'y uses bread nowadays, not even the dear 
Bishop himself ; it is utterly out of date. Speaking of dates—you should 
see the cottas, Emily, at least six inches too long! And nobody crossing 
atthe Name! I must say I feel for the dear Rector — everything was so 
perfect at St. Mary’s. Of course, as a visitor, he can do nothing—excep/ 
endure. And of course we must remember that a// service is pleasing 
to Him.”’ A soft sigh showed that she felt for Him no less than for the 
Rector. 

The rector’s hand made a motion to close the window, and remained 
poised—the white field before him held his vision. Last night it was 
silver—now it held the sifted gold of the air. 

‘Not a particle of Lenten mourning,’’ mourned the soft voice below. 
‘*We, of course, wore the usual white and black —a// black on Good 
Friday — you know how consistent the dear Rector has always been in 
those matters — and there were scarcely six people who spent the day in 
the church. Dear Miss Armstrong, how troublesome your cough is.’’ 


’ 


‘*I was not coughing,’’ said Gertrude. 

That light step on the stairs was hers, then. 

‘* You are going for a walk, I see?’’ The voice swept a practiced and 
audible glance over every detail of the figure it addressed. ‘‘ We shall 
not see you at church — you are not tempted by the music — the associa 
tions of the day ?”’ 

‘*Not in the least, thank you ; not even by the bonnets." 

‘*Oh, we know you are superior to all those feminine temptations. 
And you really go this afternoon—you do not mind traveling on Easter ?”’ 

‘*T do not mind it at all, thank you.’ 

‘* You are superior to all our superstitions; but I suppose we see you 
at dinner ?’”’ 

‘*Yes; that is a temptation to which I am not superior.”’ 

‘At least it will be an Easter dinner — lamb and green peas; fancy, 
Emily, that good Mrs. Dandridge was going to give us a chicken dinner!”’ 

A groan eloquently responded. 

A slight, wide-hatted figure in gray walked leisurely across the Rector's 
white field of vision. 

‘** Ouite without antecedents,’’ followed in soft accents, ‘‘so far as | 
can learn. A Mission teacher in some unheard-of little village— Mexican 
or Indian. Father was a carpenter, I believe. As for religion, she has 
none, as you see. It must be time to get ready, Louise —one never 
knows whether a new costume is exactly right, and I like to be in time 
to prepare my mind for the service on such days.”’ 

The rector remained standing in the middle of his room while the 
rustle of moving skirts passed the door. He paced the floor two or three 
times with a quick, nervous step, stopping with outstretched hand before 
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the table on which lay his gloves and Book of Prayer, and as often with- 
drawing it after a glance at the flashing landscape. Suddenly with an 
impetuous movement he drew down the shade. 

Half an hour later when he came down stairs at last, his face above 
the immaculate broadcloth was a trifle pale, but he held his gloves and 
book tightly in one slender hand. 

An apparition, springlike in hues and flowered lace, greeted him at 
the door ; it, too, held a prayer book in its correct pale-grey kid hand. 

‘* Already on your way, dear Mr. Wyeth—and walking? How con- 
sistent you are; an example to us all. We shall not be many minutes 
behind. Ah, if it were only our own dear St. Mary’s!”’ 

The rector bowed mechanically and made a step, but two formidable 
silk sleeves barred the way. 

‘*Pardon me, Mr. Wyeth, but you will be able to tell me - — was 
decided in the matter of bread or wafers for the Sacrament today? L ask, 
because if it is bread, I go; if wafers, I stay. It is a matter of Pree 


” 


with me. 

‘* There will be both bread and wafers,’’ said the rector. 

He bowed again, and passed with a hurried step down the rose walk 
and out into the road. There in the shelter of the lime hedge he halted 
a moment, breathing quickly and with hunted eyes. 

Up the pepper-shaded avenue to the left towered the golden cross of 
All Souls. The rector stood looking at it. Then an extraordinary thing 
happened. Clutching his prayer book firmly, the rector turned and fled 
in the opposite direction. 

Three minutes dropped the veil of pepper boughs behind him ; five 
built up a barrier of cedars ; ten sufficed to lay a field of emerald barley 
over his footsteps ; and fifteen severed them completely with the arroyo 
gorge, in which a slender stream wiped out the last trail. Just as the 
bells of All Souls rang out the Easter peal 


‘He isrisen! He is risen Vell it with a joyful sound 


the rector of St. Mary’s, springing from stone to stone across the narrow 
waters, emerged upon a second sea, of white and gold, which rolled 
across the mesa, unbroken acres. 

The rector tossed his hat upon the ground, and threw himself down 
beside it. Prayer book and gloves fell unheeded. 

Down came the soft sunlight upon his bared head. He buried his 
elbow in the short, thin greenness which replaces turf on the borders of 
the chaparral, and with his cheek almost to the earth, plunged his eye 
in the sea beyond. Wave after wave it rolled away for acres, till the 
purple hills checked — some forty-five thousand waves, white in their 
green leaves, with raised throats and golden tongues—one sea of 
jubilation. 

‘He is risen! He is risen !’’ sounded remotely from the bells of All 
Souls. 

“He is risen! He is risen !’’ went up from all those golden tongues 
in the white throats. 

‘*Risen—risen indeed !’’ echoed the rector, and turning ever so slightly 
he buried his face in his arms 

The light footfall halting at his side did not lift his head. 

‘Mr. Wyeth !—is anything wrong? What are you doing here? 

‘** Considering the lilies,’’ said the rector. 

‘*Mr. Wyeth !—there are three thousand of them on the altar of All 
Souls — I heard Miss Vandyne say so. Have you considered anything 
else — as that they are waiting for you ?”’ 
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“‘T have been waiting all my life.’’ 

“Mr. Wyeth—” 

“Sit down, Gertrude.” 

She sat down quietly, and drawing a tiny watch from her belt laid it 
face upward at his side. 

“At this moment the boys are putting on their surplices — when are 
you going back ?”’ 

“‘T am not going back.”’’ 

She waited while you might count a hundred. 

‘ By this time the ladies have all finished their preliminary devotions ; 
the bread and wafers are ready, and in the vestry they are forming the 
processional.”’ 

The rector turned the watch face downwards on the grass. 

‘* All my life, Gertrude, I have dreamed of fields of flowers — fields of 
buttercups and daisies (I was a New England boy) ; but roses, that grow 
all the year round, taller than your head—I never dreamed of those 
And calla lilies, thousands upon thousands, and all shouting 4//eluia / 

I never dreamed of those ; did you, Gertrude ?— you will have dreamed 
more than I, naturally.’’ 

‘The processional is over, Mr. Wyeth—it is time for the Absolution 
and Remission of Sins.’’ 

The rector rose to his feet. 

“‘T have done many things that I ought not to have done. I have left 
undone many things that I ought to have done. There has been no 
health in me. But Thou, O Lord, have mercy uponme!’’ He stretched 
his arms eloquently to the lily field. °*‘ I have lived in slums all my life, 
O my God,”’ he said. 

Presently he turned to her. 

‘** There is a village, Gertrude, between here and San Mateo?”’ 

She motioned to the hills. ‘‘San Miguel.” 

‘‘And there is a house ?”’ 

** Rafael’s.”’ 

‘* Where one might sleep?”’ 

‘**T have slept there often.” 

‘*‘ Ah — and there is a road beyond — to San Mateo?”’ 

‘* There is a road beyond.”’ 

‘* And Rafael has a brother, or son, trustable with a line? ”’ 

‘*Juanito.”’ 

** And at Mateo, Gertrude, one can find a friend? ”’ 

‘* The place is not large ; if one had a friend, one could hardly miss him.” 

‘But there is land there to spare—a patch of ground where one could 
make flowers grow, and trees—tall trees? I never planted a green tree 
in all my life, Gertrude. And there would be space for a green lawn 
where —a child might tumble about ?”’ 

‘There is space at Mateo for trees and — children.”’ 

‘“* And there are people — poor, simple folk who want a brother to help 
them — who can really be helped? ’”’ 

‘‘ There are such everywhere — and at Mateo."’ 

The meeting fingers trembled closer, and lay still in one another. The 
bells had stopped ringing. 

‘‘ He is risen indeed !”’ said the rector, looking into her eyes. 

But Gertrude said not a word. 

She went down through the shouting lilies, waist-high. Once only 
she turned in their midst to look back, and from the silver chaparral a 
climbing figure waved a dim hand, then faded over the brow of the hill. 

‘*He 1s risen—risen indeed !’’ shouted all the lilies all about her 

But down below in the church of All Souls the congregation in its 
Easter bonnet sat waiting for the rector who never came. 
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DON COYOTE. 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Y observations of the coyote have been made mainly 
from the saddle during the excitement of hard runs 
across country behind the hounds, and as a consequence 
I have much respect for its cunning, intelligence and fighting 
qualities. 

The coyote, Cants latrans, is found all over the Western 
country; and until the late outrageous laws that put a price 
upon its head, it was a familiar on hill and mesa; eating a few 
lambs and turkeys, it is true, but an inveterate enemy to rabbits, 
ground squirrels and other pests of the farmer. 

The coyote is the jackal of America ; a lowland wolf; apparently 
a link between the dogs and the wolves. In unsettled regions it hunts in 
packs or singly ; in the daytime running down the fleet jackrabbit and 





displaying great cunning in its movements. In the vicinity of towns it 
hides in the hills during the day, coming out at night and entering the 
villages, arousing the dogs, and by its strange, almost ventriloquistic, 
vocal accomplishments conveying the impression that 
many coyotes, instead of one, are menacing roost and 













farmyard. 
To the lover of cross-country riding, the coyote has a 
decided value, taking the place in this country of the 
Eastern fox, and affording fine sport, either with fox- 
or greyhounds. Here, large greyhounds are used in the 
hunting, and several fine packs are kept by gentle 
men who love this venturesome sport. The Southern 
California winter is an open season; from Decem- 
ber to May it is carpeted with green and over- 
run with wild flowers; and this is the A 
popular hunting time. 


One early morning in February a 
party of well-mounted ladies and 
gentlemen might have been seen 
riding down through the Pasa- 
dena suburbs toward the Mission 
hills. The great peaks of San 
Antonio, San Bernardino and 
San Jacinto, white with snow, 
seemed to hang in the clear air. 
They were suggestive of 
winter; but the horses ve 
were wading through yel- y 
low violets, cream-cups and 
bluets, while the wild for- ta 
get-me-not filled the air Qin oo sie meni Gtalk iste Cie 
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with fragrance and splashed the mesa with mimic fields of snow. The 
song of innumerable birds was on every side ; from down the valley came 
the soft jangle of mission bells, and a little later the melodious blast of 
a horn, as the host and his pack came out of a neighboring orange grove. 

A few moments in greetings, renewing acquaintance with the dogs, 
tightening cinches, and the hunt moved away down through a large 
vineyard toward the hills. 

A faint haze clung to the ground, giving every object a slightly exag- 
gerated appearance ; and soon, far ahead, could be seen an animal that 
looked like a gigantic dog. It stood for a minute on a little knoll, eyeing 
the party curiously, then slunk swiftly away. Like so many arrows the 
dogs and horses shot ahead amid a wild jangle of bits and spurs and 
pounding hoofs. The dogs—fine animals in dun, white, black, fawn and 
tan—stretched out in long lines, moving like machines, at marvelous 
speed. Out into a ploughed field dashed the hunt, over the ditch, down 
with a rush and over into a wash, dodging the cactus, and with a wild 
scramble up the opposite side and away through the luxuriant alfileria. 

Don Coyote was settling down to his work. At first he cast several 
glances over his shoulder to take in the situation, but now he was sweep- 
ing on with the speed of the wind; his bushy tail straight out behind, 
his ears back and his sharp nose cutting the air like a knife 

Silently the pack come on, gaining inch by inch; now widening out ; 
now relieving one another ; ever gaining. For the horses the pace was 
terrific. Not a mile had been covered before the field was well thinned 
out. A riderless horse was in the fore, and stragglers were everywhere 
But directly behind the master of the hounds a little group of riders kept 
the pace. Now the coyote turns into a vineyard; is flanked by a blue 
dog and dashes into a forest of mustard, the golden tops of which seem 
to engulf horses and riders. Out they come in a grand burst, and down 
a little road to the mesa again. Another horse goes down in the high 
grass that hides a gully. The coyote is now dashing down into a wash- 
a last trick ; but he has California horses behind him and riders who 
have forgotten their necks, and over the edge and down the steep incline 
they rush with an exultant shout, and away with Don Coyote on the 
smooth, wind-blown mesa not fifty yards ahead. He is discouraged and 
glances askance at the fates behind. The end is coming. The level 
country gives the horses fresh courage, and they sweep madly on 
Suddenly from out the pack a long-limbed blue dog seems to shoot. The 
coyote turns for a second, snaps viciously and —is lost, the entire pack 
upon him. 

But the chicken-thief is no craven. He turns on his back and fights 
with the ferocity of a wolf, biting and snapping, the sharp click! click ! 
of his white teeth sounding ominously. The pack, until now silent 
break into a pandemonium of sounds, and the real ferocity of the grey 
hound is demonstrated. Don Coyote fights well, and goes down only 
after leaving his mark on every dog. The master of the hounds rushes 
into the mélée and saves the game. The run is over, and the brush soon 
hangs upon the saddle of the first lady in 

Such is the nearest approach to fox hunting to be had in California 
The sport with foxhounds is almost as exciting, though the pace is not 
so rapid. There are no fences to take, but the pace either after coyotes 
or hares is a race from start to finish, and the country must be taken as 
one finds it. Eastern hunt clubmen look upon the sport as dangerous 
for ladies, but in the records of the hunt clubs of the San Gabriel valley 
there have been few accidents and no tragedies, 


Pasadena, Cal 
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Directors 
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Having secured for a term of years a lease on the buildings and grounds (10 acres) 
of the Mission San Juan Capistrano, the Landmarks Club is now actively pushing 
necessary repairs and improvements at that noble ruin. The simplest and most 
pressing repairs will come first—putting new timbers under the tile coofs which are 
most broken, re-roofing so much of the corridors as need be to protect adobe walls 
from the dampness which now attacks their bases, staying the pillars that are ready 
to fall, and the like 

Miss M. Fannie Wills, whose name is a tower of strength in nearly every philan 
thropic enterprise in Los Angeles. has accepted the chairmanship of the Club com 
mittee on ‘membership ; and a financial campaign moved by her trained energy is a 
foreseen success 

The Club is indebted for liberal assistance to very many of the newspapers of 
Southern California — beginning with the Los Angeles 7?mes — and to the San Fran 
cisco Chronicle, the /ndependent of New York, The Critic (N. Y.), the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, and other Eastern publications 

Active and effective work forthe Club is being done in Pasadena by the Pasadena 
committee, Miss Dows, Miss Dreer and Mrs B. Marshall Wotkyns, who are organizing 
an entertainment to be given in the Hotel Green, Pasadena, March 21st, for the benefit 
of the Club. In that rich and cultured suburban city a handsome result is expected 

The Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles has generously proffered the use of its 
hall for an evening reception, and promises other courtesies 

Since the February issue of this magazine, the Club has been given an unexpected 
chance to prove the need of some such organization. Certain Los Angeles city officials 
having started a movement to confiscate the historic Plaza and cover it with a market 
building, the Landmarks Club made a vigorous protest and promised to resist such 
perversion by all legal steys ; whereupon the scheme was abandoned 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE 


About 10,000 feet of lumber will be required for the work at San Juan. The Kerck- 
hoff-Cuzner Lumber Co has generously donated 2000"ft., valued at $40; and it is 
presumed that the other lumber companies will be no, less public-spirited when the 
committee calls upon'them 

Previously acknowledged, cash $55.50; services‘and material, $66.25 ; total, $121.75. 
New contributions, cash: A. Schwarzmann (publisher Puck, N. Y.), $10; Joseph H 
Johnson (Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the new diocese of Southern 
California), $5; A.C. McClurg & Co,, publishers, Chicago, $5; Fred Harkness, $5; 
Geo. J. Denis, U. S. District Attorney, $5; John Forster, $5; Frank M. Coulter, $5; 
Geo. W. Marston, San Diego, $5 ; Jerry Illich, $5 ; Gen. J. R. Matthews, $2 

$1.00 each : Mary Hallock Foote (author of 7he Led {Horse Claim), Grass Valley, 
Cal.; Wm. Hoyle, E! Toro, Cal.; Jas. Connolly, San*.Diego; John F. Francis; Mrs. 
John PF. Francis ; Miss Dominguez; Howard Longley (Pasadena) ; C. J. Crandall (Pas- 
adena); W. D. Campbell, Miss Maude B. Foster, Miss Nancy K. Foster, Chas Stockton 
Knight, J.C. Harvey, E. Nettleton, J. H. Shankland, Frank W. King, J. A. Graves, 
Emniet Graves, E. A. Pardee, Fred Harkness, R. Lacy, Wm. Lacy, Wm. R. Rowland 
(Puente), Bradner W. Lee, Guy Barham, Chas. B. Pironi, Chas. Ducommun, Henry 
Van der Leck, J. W. Hudson (Puente), T. L. Duque, Benito Duque, John Foster, Miss 
Jennie E. Collier (So. Pasadena), Alfred W. H. Peyton, J. M. Shawhan, Henry Troth 
(Philadelphia), J. K, Skinner, J. lb). Hooker. Mrs. J. D. Hooker, Miss Hooker 

Through the Pasadena committe, $1 each: Mrs. John W. Mitchell (Providence, 
R.I.), Mrs. R. B. Kellogg, Mrs. B. Marshall Wotkyns, Miss Wotkyns, A. E. Norton, 
Mrs. Edw. Bain (Kenosha, Wis.), Miss C. E, Thomas, Mrs. L. A Nurse, Miss Dows 
(New York), Mrs. C. F. Holder, Mrs. Seymour Locke, Mrs, W. A. Kimball, Mrs. H. A 
Dreer, A. N. Dreer. 
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THE BLOND WIZARD 


BY EVE MM 
I, Guero Shajua!’’ The Indians of the pueblo of 
Isleta, N. M., used often to tell me of him — the 
Yellow-haired Wizard. The freak of blondness is 
not entirely uncommon among Indians, and real 
albino types are known in many tribes. There are 
some light-haired people in Isleta still; but this 





particular ‘‘ Guero’’ lived and died years ago. 

He was always to be seen prowling about in “left-hand places ;’’ in a 
deserted room of some crumbling old adobe, behind a dark, high wall 
or in a shadowy alley. It had for so long been accepted as fact that he 
was a drujo that all who met him hurried quickly past, scarce daring to 
glance at his strange face with its scant yellow whiskers and its crown of 
unkempt, yellow hair. Many signs had been tried to prove if he really 
‘*had the Evil Road,’’ and none had failed to convict him. A housewife 
seeing him near would snatch two needles and hastily stick them into 
the door in the shape of a cross ; and though he had not seen it, never 
would he enter so long as it was left there. Dogs howled at night when 
he approached ; the witches could be heard shrieking and crying in the 
rain, and much harm had they done that year. 

One night stalwart young José Felipe rose to get a drink for his ailing 
wife. What was that noise on the roof by the chimney? He went out 
to see, and found that it was Guero Shajua making witchcraft there to 
take away the life of the sick woman! The news was talked of all over 
the little Indian village the next day ; the governor was advised; the 
Junta was called, and the verdict of one and all was that the wizard must 
die! So the alguaci/les seized him, and there in the long, low, window 
less Indian prison they set him astride a beam, with his legs crossed 
through holes under him. So terrible is this mode of punishment 
‘riding the cada/lito,’’ or little horse, the Indians call it — that the 
strongest and most unruly man who has ever had a taste of it (except 
Guero Shajua) has been howling with pain in a very short time. But 4e 
made no sign of suffering; and they who watched were awed at his 
silence—until at last he began to sing / He sang through the long, quiet 
days, and until far into the nights, a wierd, strange singing that made 
all who heard it shudder and cross themselves 

His brokes:-hearted mother and sisters were allowed to bring him each 
day his food and drink. His night watchers said that in the dark hours 
when the witches are abroad they could hear Guero Shajua eating of that 
which the witches brought him from out the rat-holes in the prison floor 

The end was so slow to come that the Indians were still more con- 
vinced that the unfortunate man was a true shajua, for no honest 
person could endure for so many slow weeks to sit in that sunless prison 
on that dreadful cada//ito, dying indescribably by inches. 

But at last death remembered him ; and when the inhabitants of the 
pueblo laid the body of this martyr to superstition away in the ancient 
campo santo amid the bones of his many generations of ancestors, they 
felt that a curse had been lifted from the town. 


Los Angeles, Cal 
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LION'S DEN 


It is certainly not the fault of this, young, magazine that it TEACHING 
has so often to instruct its grandparent in the due art of THE OLD 
eviscerating eggs without spoiling their calcareous tegument EA 
It would much rather the Eastern great periodicals and text-books did 
less perennially blunder—or, if they must trip, that they would correct 
themselves or one another. But it finds no hope of these things ; and 
the stern sense of duty which it inherits with its Boston vocabulary, and 
finds unevaporated by any amount of airing between wider horizons, 
leaves it no alternative. The time has palpably come when it is the 
inevitable duty of the West to start a kindergarten ; and the Tame and 
Cottony East is the one which needs to go to school. 

Now that the West is filling with people as well instructed as those of 
the East, and much better educated—people who have read as much and 
seen far more—it cannot decently dodge the responsibility which always 
goes with the possession of wisdom. It cannot longer ignore that per- 
sistent ignorance which was rather pardonable when New England and 
Virginia were the only civilized portions of the United States, but is 
now a discredit to our Larger America. The “frontier’’ genuinely cares 
for scholarship and truth ; and if its old relatives and friends back in 
New York and Boston really cannot keep their ‘‘ foremost literary 
weeklies’? and their Millennium Dictionaries of Names and their mag- 
azines and text-books and government officials from constitutional 
blundering through everything so unknowable as half the United States 
—why, then the frontier will have to help them, that is all. 

The time has gone when 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read 

could have sole authority. One might not think it, to read Congress 
and periodical literature ; but while both achieve more sound than they 
used to, one smiles to think how much influence both once had. The 
time has come when a little more moral sense needs to be inducted to 
those who make and those who sell literature— both for the profit there 
isin it. The season is ripe that they learn what common honesty 
demands — that those who peddle their words shall know what they are 
talking about. Those who talk without knowing are as sincerely 
swindlers as the grocer who sands your sugar. In return for your 
honest coin they sophisticate your understanding. 

No publication and no rally of publications could keep up with the 
pace of the blunders of them; but Western periodicals may as well 
begin now, patiently and soberly, to educate by littles the only section 
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left in the United States which is bounded on one side by the books it 
has been told to read, and on the other by all the things it has never 
seen. And this small Westerner will do its modest part. If the truant 
officer isn’t enough, it will send the Foolkiller. 


BACK The Critic has brought Charles Warren Stoddard to life again 
FROM THE with apologies for having killed him off. As the LAND OF 
— SUNSHINE was the only magazine in the United States to 
detect the homicide, so it is glad to be first to acknowledge the atone- 
ment. It is grateful when any periodical is not so ridiculous as never to 
be mistaken, and not so dishonest’ as to count a blunder well stuck to 
as good as the truth. So it trusts that Mr. Stoddard would have been 
allowed to live again, even if he had not been a little too prominent to 
be kept dead. 


ALONE The Overland is newly occupied in advertising itself as ‘‘ the 
IN ITS only illustrated literary Magazine published west of the Rocky 
GLORY. ; Sg! : ; 
Mountains.’’ Which is a mile too modest. It is the Only 
Illustrated Literary Magazine published in the World. Of its kind. 
It is the only one which was once edited by Bret Harte and is now 
edited by Rounsevelle Wildman. 


IT CUTS There are unblunted Americans that would hate to move to a 
eore country whose aggregate brains and conscience were of no 
WAYS. , ; : ; 
more use than to elect habitually as its president a fool, liar, 
coward, thief and general scoundrel. There are unblunted Americans 
who find it perhaps hardly more charming to be citizens of a country 
which deems it tolerable (and maybe rather humorous) that its president 
shall be cadled these things. 

Mr. Cleveland was not the Lion’s candidate ; but the Lion’s candidate 
was not elected President of the United States, and Mr. Cleveland was. 
He is therefore the Lion’s president—and the president of every other 
American who knows what a country is, or who is fit to have a country, 
He is the head of a nation, and not of the alternate townships in it. We 
have not yet precisely devised a mode of government whereby 51 per 
cent. of the people shall be governed at a time, and the other 49 per cent. 
go unheaded and anarchic for four years at a run. 

If this nation had indeed chosen the worst man in it to be its chief 
magistrate, we should need less to impeach him than the majority which 
erected him. But every man who does not proxy his conscience and 
brains knows that the president is not a scoundrel —and that we have 
never had a president who was. All the incumbents of that high office 
have been human. All have had their faults—some, serious ones. But 
not one has ever been unfit for respect. A far worse man will have to sit 
in the White House than ever got there yet, before such Americans as 
sometimes draw a sober breath of thought are likely to forget this thing : 
The chief magistrate of this republic is a fair sample (at least) of the 
brains and morals of the majority of its citizens. If he is a scrub, he 
is the type of sixty million more. 

The highest office in the gift of a ‘sovereign people’’ may be an 
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honor or it may not. It all depends on the sort of people. If they are 
self-respecting enough to respect him whom they have put at their head, 
the greatest man who ever lived may well be proud to stand there. But 
if they are of the stripe to tolerate the unspeakable Tillmans, and to 
blackguard and ‘‘ Grover” and “‘ Judas”’ their own executive—why, they 
deserve to get a president precisely as bad as they may see fit to call 
whatever one they have. 

Every sane man knows that the character of the president has nothing 
to do with the partisan howl about him. If it were possible to put the 
Angel Gabriel in the White House, he would be vilified and ‘‘sassed ”’ 
the same. It is all merely a part of that same ghastly flippancy the 
public prints have taught us in every direction ; that lack of respect for 
others which ends in loss of self-respect. And it is time for Americans 
who care either for their own manners or for the dignity of the nation 
to put a stop to this sort of thing. 


We all know that Indians are superstitious. Thatistheir THE 
place. Humanity would be perfect if there were no foreign- FETICH 
ers; and God has wisely created the Indian to be superstitious, OF PRINT. 
just as he invented the Englishman to be the only man on earth who 
would take anything if he had a chance, and the Frenchman to be an 
immoral frog-eater, and the Spaniard to be a cruel exterminator, and the 
German to be a beer-bibber. 

That is, of course, an American God. In England He is the same, 
with the trifling difference that He lives in Great Britain and rents 
America. In France He cannot talk English, and is not conscious of 
the United States except when the sound of the Senate nuisances heaven. 
And it may be recalled that the Hottentots picture the devil as white. 

These are the natural amenities of the Brotherhood of Man as she is 
understood in the year of grace 1896. 

How far we have graduated from thinking with our memories—which 
is what superstition means—is clear to every lucid person who knows us. 
Thirteens, and Fridays, and spilled salt, and opals, and sword-button 
coats with nicked lapels, and sidesaddles, and all that sort of thing—these 
are not superstitions but—er—well, they are ‘‘notions.’’ And the weight 
we give to type shows how completely we have outgrown fetichism. 

Time was when print meant that someone believed something — and 
believed it deep enough to go to trouble and expense and out of the 
fashion. It was from this point the tradition arose. So much of man- 
kind as could read what its exceptional fellow had sworn in black-letter 
on a white page, respected his zeal if not all his logic. 

Fetichism among savages is largely the survival of a husk after the 
corn is lost. It is the clothing of a symbol with the attributes of the 
thing symbolized. It is never wholly false in its inception, and never 
quite truthful in its continuance. 

We know nowadays that books are no longer written by necessity. It 
is become rather hard to hold up one’s head in polite society if one have 
not published a more or less worthless volume. We know that while 
there are still newspapers which carry: the personality of strong men, 
the Sam Bowles and Horace Greeley type is now very lonesome, And 
yet it is hard to escape the traditional authority of print, The author of 
a bad book is more envied in our day than Dante wasin his. We can be 
swung into grave transactions by the printed declaration of a reporter 
or editor whose vocal word we would not accept as eligible to decide a 
swap of poodle-dogs. It is true that the honest author or journalist 
weighs more with us ; but when we escape the superstition of print, the 
other kind of author and journalist will not weigh with us at all. And 
that time looks to be a long way off. 
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VERY probably Prof. N. S. Shaler is 
still saying to his classes at Harvard, as 
he used to say seventeen or eighteen years 
. ago: ‘‘ Use your brains, gentlemen. Use what brains 
WHAT THE you have!’’ Undoubtedly, too, he is as keenly admired and 
ANIMALS loved by his pupils now as he was then. But in that time he 
DID FOR MAN. has vastly broadened his audience ; and besides the few hundred 
college boys who find him face to face the most interesting of teachers, 
a very large public has learned to look to him for some of the most lucid, 
most learnable and most authoritative instruction that is given in our 
day. For he is a man who uses his own brains—and enables other people 
to get the good of them too. He is one of the few who give us ‘‘ popular 

science ’’ that is really science and really popular. 

Even to those who expect most of Prof. Shaler, his latest volume, 
Domesticated Animals, is likely to be a surprise. It is as fascinating as 
valuable. Not only the domesticated animals—the dog, beasts of burden, 
the horse and birds — which are in themselves a type of wide human 
interest, but ‘‘ their relation to man and to his advancement in civiliza- 
tion ’’ (as the sub-title puts it), are treated in these admirable pages. 
This deep and suggestive and too seldom realized fact that the animals 
of his adoption have done as much for man as he has done for them ; 
that his savage first reaching out for their service and companionship 
was his own first step into many of the varying paths whereby he has 
come up to civilization —these things have never before been shown so 
clearly, so charmingly, nor, perhaps, with so full scientific insight. How 
his brute dependents developed in primitive man the germs of fore- 
thought, of care, of sympathy, is no less captivating a line of thought 
than the commoner and more exploited realization how they enabled 
him to add war and commerce and exploration to his original narrow 
program. Suggestive and valuable, too, are Prof. Shaler’s foreshadow 
ings of the further material benefits man may get from the domesticated 
animals by proper breeding to develop certain qualities. 

As mere reading, this book is an uncommon pleasure ; as a forwarder 
of knowledge it is of great profit. Handsomely dressed, profusely 
illustrated, it is in every way a credit to its contents. 

Criticism cannot be ungracious to such a book; and indeed its utmost 
flaw is a very slight one. Prof. Shaler’s estimate of the character of the 
brutes seems sometimes rather selfishly human — in accounting to them 
for virtues the qualities which make them serviceable to a master. 
Admitting the intelligence of the cats, for instance, he rather finds them 
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unadmirable simply because they retain their independence. But if not 
quite ready to admit that what is noble in a man should hardly be sinful 
in a quadruped, Prof. Shaler has done more, probably, than any other 
scientist to prove the humanity of the beasts—as Kipling has done more 
than any other writer to make it felt. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., $2.50. 


When Mark Twain sets a character to making a collection of 4 new 
echoes, and all that sort of thing, we are primed to enjoy it. SCHOOL OF 
That is what Mr. Clemens is for. He hasaspecial dispensation APSCSIELSS. 
of Hartford to stand the multiplication-table on its head and make a 
monkey of gravitation. But he is the only man who has taken out a 
licence to do these things. 

Twain once wrote a story whose complications waxed more frightful 
with every page. And when one’s hair was supremely up-ended and the 
plot an ineluctable mess, he coolly dropped us with: ‘‘ Maybe the reader 
can get the hero out of this scrape — I'l] be hanged if I can !”’ 

The Black Cat (presumably named after one of the most remarkable 
tales ever written) is a new, and so far successful, Boston magazinelet of 
short stories. There is no Poe among the contributors— and it seems to 
be taken at its word that known names have no weight with it. Its 
stories are original and unpadded ; though so much is hardly a new 
thing under the sun. But it is unique as the only periodical that ever 
accepted Twain’s grim joke as a serious possibility. Its January number 
has two stories gravely manufactured under the new patent. 

It is a labor-saving invention for authors. Any penman can mix a 
mystery, if he doesn’t have to explain it. But all readers except very 
innocent ones will rebel. Our last taste of any similar sell in “‘ litera 
ture’’ was the trick of the advertising fiend (and even he has outgrown 
it now) who lured us into a charming love-story which wound up with 
the heroine’s begging her lover to buy her a box of Plunkett’s Large 
Liver Pills. 

The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu, by Chas, F, Lummis, is just coram 
out, an exquisite specimen of book-making. Hy. Sandham, NON 
of The Century, is the illustrator ; and his drawings, repro- 
duced by the gelatine process, are delightful. What is as much, they 
really illustrate—as they are based on the author’s photographs, while 
the head- and tail-pieces are drawn from antiquities exhumed by him in 
the ancient Peruvian ruins. The story is of adventure in Peru — one of 
the few places in the New World where tales of buried treasure are not 
necessarily absurd. Those who like the author’s other books will prob- 
ably like this; those who don’t, probably will not. Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co., Boston. 


JUDICE. 


The Chap Book, like ‘‘ Massa’’ of the war-time song, is AND 


* Big enough, old enough YET | 
Ought to knowed better 
Dan to went and run away "’ LIKE IT. 


with its present brand of spelling. German, Spanish, French and 
English are all impartially led like lambs to the slaughter in its pages ; 
and we get ‘‘Sturm and Draug,’’ ‘‘chaparel’’ and a polyglot of other 
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atrocities. No reader will complain at the doubling of its price, if the 
increment goes to hiring a proofreader. Also, someone to discriminate 
as to the Bloomingdale contributor. For a story may be crazy and yet 
not adapted to a Periodical of the Modern. 


The Jew of Malta would scarce find ‘infinite riches in a little 


THE MOON IS room ’’ if it chanced to be Zhe Little Room of Madelene Yale 
GREEN CHEESE. Wynne’s architecture. Still, he would discover comfortable 


NOTES. 





circumstances in it. Mrs. Wynne seems to have inherited imagination 
and dexterity (her father invented the Yale lock) ; but she is trying the 
wrong key. These six interesting short stories are disrespectful to the 
reader. Children permit all sorts of liberties with sense in the stories 
for them ; and in adult literature there is welcome for improbability if 
only it be made reasonably plausible. But stark, staring impossibility, 

unapologised and impolite, while it may do for nursery tales and unripe 
adults, will never make its peace with those who finally adjudicate 
literature. Even in these titillated days we do not quite forget that one 
cannot walk with one’s feet off the ground. We would laugh the 
novelist out of court who should soberly make his hero a gentleman 
without a head, walking, talking and falling in love with no pretence of 
mollifying our Parenneas Prenearen. sense but quite as a matter of course. 

We might be brought to accept headless lovers as easily as we do brain- 

less writers ; but it takes diplomacy to reconcile our minds to either. A 
master dares sometimes to leave his story a mystery ; but mystery is one 
thing, absurdity qnite another. Soberly looked at —as literature is 
presumed to be, sooner or later — Mrs. Wynne’s stories are ridiculous, 
despite their cleverness and grace. The book is particularly tasteful in 
dress. Way & Williams, Chicago, $1.25. 

Beatrice Harraden, who is again wintering in Southern California, is 
soon to publish her new story A/i/da Stafford. As Miss Harraden is 
regaining health under these skies, it is permissible to hope in a friendly 
way that her eyesight also may be benefitted, and that the story may not 
after all take so provincial a view as was threatened last year. 

Way & Williams, Chicago, send us advance sheets of a handsome re- 
print of the Battle of Dorking. This realistic imaginary narrative of a 
conquest of England by the Germans made a tremendous hit in its day ; 
and amid the present rumors of war is timely for re-reading. 

Flora Haines Loughead, of Santa Barbara, one of the best-known 
writers of the Coast, has dramatized one of her clever stories under the 
name A Woman in Politics 

Competition as it is between the Eastern magazines may be the life 
of trade, but it does not exactly exalt art. One is genuinely sorry to see 
the Cosmopolitan’ s familiar and characteristic cover replaced by the 
unaccounted bust of a lady whose hair seems to have been washed with 
Good Morning Soap. 

Prof. Melville B. Anderson, of the Stanford University, is winning 
critical — for his admirable translation of Saint-Pierre’s enduring 
Paul et Virginie. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

In the Midland Monthly’s recent competition the short-story prize was 
won by (Mrs.) J. Torrey Connor of Los Angeles, a frequent contributor 
to these pages. Her story, ‘‘ Greater Love Hath No Man Than This,”’ is 
printed in the January Midland. 

Walter Blackburn Harte, who by his first book ( Medttalions in Motley 
stepped into prominence among American essayists, has started a 
characteristic little monthly, Zhe Fly Leaf, calculated to distend the 
City of Culture. In these days one who has a mind of his own and type 
to say so is marked anywhere ; and particularly where conservatism has 
come with age, and timidity with conservatism. The Fly Lea/ is worth 
turning. 269 St. Botolph st., Boston, $1 a year. 




















CLAREMONT. 

HERE are many visitors to Southern California who never see 
Claremont, for it is neither a big town nor noisy about itself; 
but if they do not, it is a good deal more their loss than Clare- 

mont’s. 

Thirty-seven miles east of Los Angeles, two and a half north of 
Pomona, this pretty little college town lies on one of the choicest sec- 
not only commanding 


tions of the slope of the ‘‘ Mother Mountains,’ 
the superb valley, but with such a view of the peaks as very few localities 
have. It is the nearest town to Mt. San Antonio (‘‘Old Baldy’’); and 
the 10,100 feet of that snow-peaked giant—not veiled by the outer 
ranges, as elsewhere, but revealed through a great gap in the mountain 
wall — seems in certain lights almost to overhang the village. 

The first thing about Claremont is naturally the college — Pomona 
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College. This small institution, which David Starr Jordan pronounces 
is restful to educated people 


“the best plain college west of Colorado,’ 
in these days of multiplying cross-roads ‘‘ universities.’’ It is just a col- 
lege, without any side-shows ; a young, honest, earnest college, with a 
faculty of men who are there not because they could get no job else- 
where, but for similar reasons to those which cause one of the foremost 
musical scientists in America to be on its roll; with a permanent teach- 
ing force, because these competent men like not only the climate which 
gives new life to their families, but also the fibre of the college. It has 
no ambition to grow so large that it cannot get at the individual pupil 
for all there is in him. It has every surrounding to make its work 
effective ; not one to undo by evenings and holidays what the college 
has done in class-hours. Its degrees are recognized in the best graduate 
schools — and in fine, as this magazine has had occasion to remark before 
now, editorially, Pomona College is the sort of thing educated people in 
Southern California are proud to have here. 


Iustrations from photos by Waite, Los Angeles 
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The elevation of Claremont is about 1200 feet; and this, with its 
slope up-tilted to the southern sun, makes it not only a charming place 
of residence but a successful competitor among the numerous fruit-grow 
ing ‘“‘ best points ’’ in Southern California. As fruit growers are rapidly 
learning, the lemon is as exacting in the matter of climate as an invalid 
is, and they are now hunting out the favored spots where the mercury 
stays above the danger point a@// the time, and where high winds are a 
rarity. The stretch of country south and west of that great gap in the 
mountains known as San Antonio Cajfion has been tried and tested and 
found peculiarly adapted in soil, climate and water supply to successful 
lemon culture, and where the lemon will grow, there is no question of 
the orange or olive. 

Its lemons and oranges, which are never frosted, are famous ; and it 
is peculiarly adapted, also, to the olive. Rev.C. F. Loop, a pioneer who 
is probably the father of olive-culture in this part of the country, 
resides in Claremont. He has been one of the most tireless and intelli- 
gent students of this not yet wholly understood berry, and is still doing 
most important work in the introduction of the best varieties. 

The Mission fathers not only selected the most delightful and pro- 
ductive spots for settlement, but with almost unerring wisdom fixed 
upon the right thing to cultivate, and the olive was one of their favorites. 
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It has taken the modern Californian a long time to appreciate this; but 
the great and growing demand for the palatable oil and delicious pickled 
berry has made an impress, and much enterprise is being shown in this 
locality. 

West of town is a large area of damp land as peculiarly adapted to 
celery-growing as the famous Michigan celery fields. 

The Sycamore Water Development Company furnishes Claremont 
with abundance of the best water, from a long tunnel fed by artesian 
wells. The tremendous gradients of San Antonio Cafion, above the 
town, provide water-power energy sufficient for all needs of Clare 
mont now and for progressive generations. The college and town are 
already lighted by electricity, and the same wonderful agent will pres 
ently play a still more important part there. 


SPRING FESTIVALS. 


HE annual celebration known as La Fiesta de Los Angeles 
comes this year April 21st to 25th. The annual flower festival 
of Santa Barbara precedes it one week. Various other localities 

will arrange for festivals at about the same time, that guests from the 
East may enjoy as many as possible of the picturesque and interesting 
features of this section. 

The Santa Barbara flower festival is thoroughly unique, and contains 
many features that could not be reproduced in a larger city. 

Preparations for La Fiesta de Los Angeles are now so well under way 
that its success as a characteristic and interesting event may safely be 
predicted. It is being extensively advertised in the East, and will be 
not only a great attraction to tourists but a large benefit to all Southern 
California. 

The April number of the LAND OF SUNSHINE will contain an author- 
itative article from a member of the Executive Committee setting forth in 
detail the nature of this year’s La Fiesta. The May number (which will 
appear during the week of the celebration) will present a full descriptive 
article, with engravings, of the leading features of the great festival. 














THE PLATEAU OF SIERRA MADRE. 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA is the happy land where every man 
lives in the best town and has the finest place and the most beau- 
tiful view in the whole country, And the pleasure of it is that 

every man is right. 

Travelers vary, too; and if a universal poll could be taken of all who 
have ever visited Southern California, the probability is that there would 
be about as many “ favorite spots’’ as there are postoffices. 

But whatever may be the particular predilection of the traveler, it is a 
safe guess that anyone who once visits Sierra Madre will never forget the 
spot ; and such visitors as Helen Hunt Jackson, Gen. Sherman and Mrs. 
Custer, always remembered that magic, swift acclivity from the plain to 
the mountains as among their most fascinating experiences. 
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E F THE PLATEAU 

Above the great domain of ‘‘ Lucky’ Baldwin's famous ranch, fringed 
with orchard-like groves of noble live-oaks, a broad, tilted plateau — con- 
spicuously elevated, next the foothills, above the country on either side 
— walled behind by the sudden mountains, slopes away in front to the 
general contour of the San Gabriel valley. On the western rim of this 
mesa stands Kinneloa ; on the eastern, Carterhia, both controlling water- 
supplies which never fail; and below and between them the beautiful 
little town of Sierra Madre—all reached by a little stage ride from 
Lamanda Park or Santa Anita stations on the Santa Fé route, an hour by 
train east of Los Angeles. 

This locality, exceptionally beautiful even for California, is dotted with 
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Union Eng. Co IN HUNAR CANYON, KINNELOA Photo. by Waite 
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the attractive homes of people who have retired from the dollar-hunt 
and of some whose business keeps them in Los Angeles only a few hours 
of the day. It is noted for its salubriousness, the superiority of its 
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Among the Urange Groves, 
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oranges, its panoramic outlook of mountain and valley and the far-shim- 
mering sea. 

Kinneloa, the residence of Hon. Abbott Kinney, is one of the places 
to which Southern Californians ‘‘ point with pride ;’’ and its associations 
are no less attractive than its visible beauty. Its site is a spot famous in 
Indian tradition, known in times before the Spaniards as J/uscuptabe, 
**the place of signals.’’ Here was the starting point of the prehistoric 
trail into the Sierra Madre range, and over it into Antelope valley ; and 
Hunar (‘‘bear’’) cafion gets its name from the fact that bruin traveled 


the same road, frequently, to get down into the valley. Holy Cross 
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cafion is another of the attractions of Kinneloa. Here, according to 
later Indian legend (crudely based on ideas gathered from the mission- 
aries), the aboriginal satan, Tauquitz, used to hold the orgies which 
caused earthquakes ; and here the angel Gabriel (whose mission is in the 
valley below) imprisoned the fiend and sealed his granite prison forever 
with a cross which is still plainly visible. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, with whom Mr. Kinney was associated as special 
Indian commissioner, spent considerable time here; and here were writ- 
ten some of her sonnets. A description of Kinneloa, and a story based 
on disconnected facts relating to it, was published by her for children, 
under title Zhe Hunter Cats of Connorloa. Much of the beauty of the 
place is due to the taste of Hy. Sandham, a Boston artist who is now one 
of the prominent illustrators of Zhe Century magazine. 

Carterhia is the home of N. C. Carter, on the eastern edge of the plat- 
eau. It stands upon a commanding knoll, in front of the entrance to 
little Santa Anita Cafion, on the trail built to Wilson’s Peak in early 
days by Don Benito Wilson, to bring down timber from the great pine 
forests. Set amid its semi-tropic wealth of trees and flowers, with its 
magnificent view, Carterhia is a picture never to be forgotten by those 
who have once seen it. Mr. Carter was an invalid when he acquired 
this superb domain, then raw, in 1881; but he soon found health, and 
energy not only to make Carterhia beautiful, but presently also to lay 
out the town of Sierra Madre. 

The famous Sierra Madre Villa—a favorite resort of discriminating 
travelers — occupies another fine location on this slope ; and on another 
is the Sierra Madre Sanatorium, which is not a hospital but a resort where 
the delicate are even less exposed to contact with the much-sick than in 


the average hotel. The town of Sierra Madre itself has also a good hotel 

The slope of Sierra Madre has not only beautiful homes and charming 
resorts, but good schools and churches and the other accessories with 
which cultivated and well-to-do Americans surround themselves when 
they settle down to live for life’s sake. 














CHULA VISTA. 


T will be remembered that in Mrs. Jackson's fascinating book, after 
Ramona and Alessandro were married by Father Gaspara in the 
poverty-stricken little chapel in old San Diego, they rode away into 

the country, along a road which led over a high mesa covered with low 
shrub growth. This is said to have been the old Fort Yuma road, which 
was built in those early troublous days to carry troops and supplies to 
the fort on the edge of the desert. This road runs diagonally across the 
tract of land now known as Chula Vista; and though the mocking bird’s 
varied notes and the meadow lark’s liquid call still sound as sweetly as 
when Ramona and Alessandro rode through it in the fragrant freshness 
of the early summer morning, all else is changed, and where, even so 
short a time ago as seven years, the sage brush and the bunch grass 
flourished, the jack rabbit and the coyote made their home, and 
the saucy /ecolo/e, with head on one side, sat nodding unmolested by his 
hole, is now covered with flourishing orange and lemon groves. 

These are divided into orchards of from five to twenty acres, and 

many of them have pleasant home-like houses, half hidden among trees 











and vines, with roses and lilies in abundance and prettily playing foun- 
tains. Broad avenues, eighty feet wide, bordered by palms, feathery 
pepper trees and graceful grevillia robustas divide these groves. 

This tract of land which slopes to the sea and is five miles long and 
three miles wide, was donated, with other lands, to a Boston syndicate 
the San Diego Land and Town Company — about fifteen years ago, by 
the Kimball Bros. and others, to whom the immense Mexican grant, 
known as the Rancho de la Nacion belonged. ‘The Kimball Bros. gave 
up this choice bit of their domain, comprising in all 5,500 acres, to- 
gether with other valuable concessions, on condition that the Land and 
Town Company should build for San Diego the now existing Southern 
California Railway. 

Chula Vista—the name falls musically on the ear. It has been well 
called in colloquial Spanish, meaning the pet of pretty views. No 
where is there anything grand, magnificent, or overpowering, but at 
every turn some pretty view, soft, soothing and restful charms the eye. 
Now a dainty vista of shaded avenue, now a stretch of purpled moun- 
tain, now a gleam of shimmering ocean. From the little balcony where 
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I sit writing, a lovely view lies before me. In the near foreground the 
brilliant dark green masses of orange and lemon groves; in the valley 
below, the sinuous lines of willow trees marking the course of the river ; 
to the west the changing blue of the ocean with the Coronado hotel, 
Point Loma, and San Diego nine miles away in full view; and on all 
sides but the bay front, the mountains rising in tiers above the golden 
brown hills, now yellow, blue, crimson or purple shadowed, everchang- 
ing, ever beautiful. The bold gaunt knob of Lion’s Peak towering 
above all the broad range of Cuyamacas, in winter crystal-tipped with 
snow, but most in evidence the group of San Miguels, known as Father, 
Mother and Little Miguel, though so affectionately linked together that 
only when the light is in a certain direction can one tell that there are 
three. 

It is on the top of old Father Miguel that Mrs. Proctor, the widow of 
the great English astronomer, is desirous of building an observatory, 
Some years ago when she came to California in search of a suitable loca- 
tion for such a place, she spent a month or two camping on its summit, 
and decided that the atmosphere was clearer there and the cloudy days 
less than anywhere else in Southern California. She accordingly pur- 
chased land there sufficient for her purpose, and is now in England try- 
ing to raise money to build. 

In the days of Ramona numerous streams raced down from the moun- 
tains, rushing to the bay to waste their precious water ; but seven years 
ago the San Diego Land and Town Company spent nearly a million dol 
lars building the famous Sweetwater dam, which now stores up this 
water and gives abundance to irrigate all these lemon orchards. And 
by the way, though olives, guavas, oranges, and other semi-tropical 
fruits are successfully raised there, Chula Vista is particularly adapted 
to lemon growing. ‘The climate is delightful, the narrow strip of sandy 
land which separates the bay from the ocean softening the sea breeze 
and making it unusually equable. 

Chula Vista is traversed by two lines of rail, the Coronado belt-line 
starting from Coronado Hotel, running along the peninsula between the 
ocean and bay, and returning through Chula Vista to San Diego; and 
the ‘‘ National City and Otay line,’’ owned by the San Diego Land and 
Town Company, running from San Diego through Chula Vista to the 
Mexican boundary at Tia Juana. 

There is one pretty 
little church, a fine 
school house, and a 
pleasant family hotel, 
the ‘‘ Casa de las Flo 
res,’’ situated on a 
lemon ranch, and as 
its name suggests, the 
house of flowers, em- 
bowered in masses of 
roses, lilies,and sweet 
peas, making an ideal 
home for the stranger 
who comes within its 
hospitable gates. 
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